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Memorabilia. 


[8 an interesting article, ‘ L’ Afrique Noire 

en Armes,’ M. André Demaison describes 
for readers of the Revue Des Deux Mondes 
some of the differences to be observed between 
French North Africa as it was in 1914 and 
as it is to-day. One of the most striking is 
the spread of the French language among 
the population. Several developments have 
facilitated this. One is the construction of 
roads for motor transport. The natives 
worked on these with goodwill stimulated 
both by the feeling that they made for security 
and by satisfaction in the thought that the 
tillers of the soil would no longer have to 
carry the produce of their fields to market 
upon their heads. Then there are the schools, 
where the natives have been taught rules of 
hygiene and methods of treating fevers, 
sleeping-sickness and other troubles, and have 
also—millions of them—learnt French. Both 
missionaries and school-teachers have distri- 
buted French books of all sorts, and while the 
young have thus received in some sort a 
French education, the older natives have 
picked up a certain amount of French 
through conning newspapers and listening to 
the wireless, Conscription too has played its 
part, with the further result that French has 
not only become the natural means of com- 
munication between native and Frenchman 
but the like also between the tribesmen them- 
selves, widely diverse as they are both by race 
and origin, so that some sixty different dia- 
lects are in use among them. French for 
these peoples is now much what Latin was in 
western Europe during the Middle Ages. M. 
Demaison is not blind to the fact that there 
is loss as well as gain in all this. Yet that 
gain is the greater one gathers from some 
most interesting paragraphs on ‘‘ la maniére 
frangaise —by which he means an intimately 





humane and sympathetic way of treating the 
natives, to which they fully respond. One 
remembers that the French have little or no 
sense for what we call the colour-bar. A gen- 
erous recognition of this was made by a British 
official on the Ivory Coast to the writer: 
““You really are good colonisers,’’ said he. 
‘* We spend a lot of money on our colonies; 
but when one asks one of our natives what are 
you? the man answers that he is: Nago, or 
Ashantee or Hanssa. But when one asks one 
of yours that question, he answers, I am 
French.”’ 

One result of this is that during the first 
three months of the present war a greater 
number of natives presented themselves for 
service than during the whole of the last war. 


E find ourselves sometimes dissatisfied 
with critics’ treatment of ‘ Wuthering 
Heights.’ All the more, for that reason, were 
we pleased with an analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the book which will be found in the 
current Dublin Review from the pen of Mr. 
Martin Turnell. It is not only that Mr. 
Turnell recognizes the obvious beauty of the 
writing, the sense for drama, the subtleties of 
interpretation, construction and characteri- 
sation; he begins at once by indicating the 
deeper nature of the book’s greatness, taking 
it to be ‘‘ one of the most tremendous indict- 
ments of contemporary civilization in the 
whole of nineteenth century literature. . . It 
is not a great love story which also happened 
to be an acute criticism of existing society. 
It is great as social criticism because it is one 
of the greatest love stories in the language.’’ 
Points that are well emphasized are the 
precision, the ascetic quality, the ‘‘ almost 
terrifying ’’ honesty of the writing: but more 
than all it is in Emily Bronté’s ‘““ metaphysi- 
cal sense ’’ that her critic sees the true source 
of her dynamic force. ‘‘ Her speculations 
about the nature of existence are not scraps of 
unrelated philosophy (as they are in the work 
of a writer like Hardy) .. .’’; and, in a com- 
parison between her and Lawrence, it is urged 
that while Lawrence’s writing is often a 
‘“form of verbiage’’ which conceals a lack 
or loss of reality in experience, Emily Bronté 
writes from “‘ a profound understanding ”* of 
what is the true import of the emotions, and, 
moreover, from a metaphysical point of view 
which acknowledges a compulsive unity in the 
world by which this is to be admitted, that 
rejected. Like ‘Hamlet’ and ‘ Macbeth’ 
‘Wuthering Heights ’ ends in calm, but there 
also it is the calm brought about by extrusion 
of the elements of disturbance. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





THE PROPERTY OF EUSTACE 
ROKAYLE IN ASTHALL, OXON. 


THE note on the Trinity College, Dublin, 
MS. D4 1, which states that William 
Langland was the son of Stacy de Rokayle, 
who lived at Wychwood and was a tenant of 
Lord Despenser, has already been quoted 
many times, but apart from a few entries in 
the Patent and Close Rolls, little has 
emerged to enlighten us about the property 
of Eustace de Rokayle in Oxfordshire. 

Some deeds which describe his holdings, not 
in Wychwood, but in the neighbouring vil- 
lages of Asthall and Asthallangley, are how- 
ever extant in the archives of Queen’s Col- 
lege. Asthall Manor came into the possession 
of the College in the late sixteenth century. 
The deeds were known to Rowe Mores, who 
wrote a MS. history of the College c. 1779. 
The Archives have been transcribed and sum- 
marised and a typed copy of them is in the 
Bodleian Library. 

The manor of Asthall, which was near Bur- 
ford, had been held by members of a family 
named Eustace and Fitz Eustace (Nos. 1779, 
1780, 1782). In the early fourteenth century, 
however, it had come through Edmund Mor- 
timer by marriage to the family of Cornewall 
(No. 1780). This, then, associates it with the 
family of Mortimer, which suggests that the 
old tradition about the poet’s connection with 
Cleobury Mortimer might not have been with- 
out some foundation. In June, 1359, 
Eustace Rokail witnessed a grant at Estalle 
(No. 1787): in the next year he was a main- 
pernour for the rents of Asthall Church 
(C.C.R., 1358-61, p. 474); and on May 18, 
1361, ‘‘ Eustace Rokayle of Esthallangeleye 
grants to Thomas his son (1) a messuage and 
croft, a virgate and meadow lately of Simon 
Penihard, (2) a messuage and curtilage lately 
of John Quiner, (3) the same, lately of the 
Vicar of Esthallangeleye, (4) the same, of 
Adam Penihard, (5) a messuage arid croft 
. +.” This was given at Esthallangeleye. 
On the same day he made another settlement 
in favour of Adam Penihard and his wife 
Margaret (Nos. 1788-9). 

If any of the property is identical with the 
earlier grants made by Simon Penihard to 
his daughters, then it suggests that Eustace’s 





wife had been a Penihard. One of the chief 
holdings in the village was ‘‘ Penihard’s” 
(Nos, 1795-6, 1803, 1813, etc.). Simon had 
earlier granted ‘‘to Galiane his daughter 
(1) half that plot between the great ash by 
the fishpond and the curtilage which he gave 
to Agnes his daughter, (2) two acres of arable 
land in Asthallangel, at la Churchstie, in the 
Gorebrodefurlong, at la Stocke, at Chalde 
watere, and over the Schronindel, rent 1d. 
Witnesses, Robert, brother of Walter of 
Esthall, John his brother, Thomas his 
brother’’ (No, 1783). He gave also to Alice his 
daughter a plot next to that already men- 
tioned and ‘‘ two acres in Esthall, half an 
acre at Abenacre, half an acre at Folewelle, 
half an acre at la Netherhegge, and half an 
acre at la Landewe ’’ (No, 1784). The names 
of the witnesses are suggestive, for Frater 
Walter de Rokaile is mentioned in the Car- 
tulary of the Hospital of St. John the 
Baptist, Oxford, in 1340 (ed. Salter, O.HLS., 
Vol. i. 20). Robert Raukell, chaplain, went 
poaching with William Hervey, king’s yeo 
man and alnager, who, I believe, supplied 
the portrait of Avarice in ‘ Piers Ploywman’ 
(C.P.R., 1364-7, 367). A John Rokel, Alder- 
man of London, would appear to be another 
possible member of this family, for he was a 
legatee of Stephen de Abingdon, whose name 
appears as a witness in some of the early 
Asthall deeds (Nos. 1780-1). Stephen had 
been the King’s butler or taster of the 
King’s wines, and was Coroner of the City of 
London in the reign of Edward II. (Letter 
Book E, 165). John Rokel considered him- 
self unfairly treated by the disposition of 
Stephen’s property and began a series of law- 
suits. His opponent was a man of wealth 
and standing who became Mayor (Cal. Plea 
and Mem. Rolls, I., 150, 157, 158). Rokele 
himself was an able man who was chosen to 
treat with the Royal Council in 1340 
(133, 136). The names of Robert and John 
were both suggested by early critics and 
scholars as well as William for the author 
of ‘Piers Plowman.’ Bale, Brigham and the 
note on MS. Ashburnham 130 all gave 
Robert ; while Wood included John (Skeat, 
‘Piers Plowman,’ E.E.T.S., IV, pp. xxiii. 
XXiv.). 

Again, were the Penihards of Asthall rela- 
tives of the Pennards of Oxford? William 
de Pennard and his daughter Frideswide were 
wealthy and of considerable standing. The 
latter made a grant to John Trillek, Bishop 
of Hereford, of some property which later 
formed the subject of a quitclaim (Liber 
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Albus Civitatis Oxoniensis, No. 144). The | 


name of Rokayle among the burgesses of 
Oxford is one that has already attracted atten- 
tion (Cargill, ‘The Langland Myth,’ 
P.M.L.A. 50, p. 50). The names of these resi- 
dents were, Geoffrey, who was a clerk con- 
nected with the Chapel of St. George in 
Oxford Castle, and lost his tenement after his 
trial for robbery (Cartulary of Oseney Abbey, 
ed. Salter, O.H.S., Vol. ii., pp. 464-6, 469, 
489-90, and vi., pp. 524-6); the other, Wil- 
liam, who held property in Oxford, also held 
of Oseney Abbey (Cartulary ii., p. 487, iii., 
pp. 141, 157), though he could hardly have been 
the son of Eustace. The houses would appear 
to have been lodging-houses for students, 
hence the phrase ‘‘ which will be of William 
de Rokayle,”’ as only the owner could turn out 
the tenants (Registrum Cancellarii, ii., Ap- 

ndix iv., pp. 357-67, Halls). This Wil- 
iam appears to have been a witness to a grant 
made by William de Abingdon (Cartul. 
Oseney Abbey, I., p. 419). The William 
Rokaile ‘“‘R’’ of the south-west ward in 
Oxford, who appears on the list of regratours, 
cannot be dismissed altogether; for he was 
succeeded by Agnes Rokaile (‘ Medieval 
Archives of the University of Oxford,’ ed. 
Salter, Vol. ii., pp. 246 and 257) and one of 
Simon Penihard’s daughters was named 
Agnes. 

There still remains the Thomas who was 
a witness to the Asthall deed (No. 1783). Was 
he the son of Eustace, or was he another 
older member of the family ; perhaps an uncle 
or cousin, in which case the others already 
mentioned were similarly related to Eustace’s 
family. A Thomas de Asthalle had been the 
late King’s Chamberlain in North Wales, and 
was in prison for the loss of his accounts in 
1331 (C.P.R. 1334-8; 219, 222). This sug- 
gests some share in the troubles of 1327 and 
succeeding years, as he was forgiven by the 
King. He may have been this earlier 
Thomas, for Asthall was not a common name. 

The son of Eustace appears only in the 
deeds already cited and in a quitclaim of 
September, 1361 (No. 1790), but was he the 
Thomas de la Rokele appointed to take for 
the King a moiety of the wool in the County 
of Norfolk in 1339 (C.P.R., 1338-40, p. 290) ? 
For some forty years he was associated with 
the But family (ibid., 290, 292: 1341-3, p. 
322 ; 1343-6, p. 145; 1374-7, p. 505, etc.). He 
was “‘ receyvour ” to Richard de Hakeneye, a 
wealthy London merchant, and was outlawed 
in the husting of London. He retired to 
Norwich and was to be arrested and delivered 





to the Fleet Prison, but was pardoned for his 
good service in the French wars (C.P.R., 
1345-8, pp. 52, 556). Was Richard de Hake- 
neye meant or a relative of his satirised in 
the game of handicap or New Faire? (‘ Piers 
Plowman,’ Passus v. B., text. ll. 327-343). 
The connection of Thomas de la Rokele and 
the But family has already been discussed 
(Rickert, Mod. Phil., xi., and Cargill, 
P.M.L.A. 50, pp. 52-53); but it was not then 
known that Eustace had a son named Thomas. 
The ‘‘ A ”’ text alludes to the merry merchants 
who gave Will for his writing woollen clothes 
(A text, Passus viii., 42 ff.). Actually, the 
name of William of Asthalle appears as one 
of those collecting the moiety of wool in Nor- 
folk (C.P.R. 1338-40, p. 293) along with 
Thomas de la Rokele, Wm. But and John 
But. 

Asthall had other associations with Nor- 
folk, for the church belonged to an alien house 
(Ivry) and many orders were made by the 
King concerning its upkeep. It was attached 
to Dokking, Norfolk (C.F.R., 1337-47; Index 
532), and its mainpernors were Norfolk men 
including the Sheriff (C.F.R., 1347-56, 
p. 329). Another suggestive fact concerns the 
cemetery at Asthall, because a grant, made 
c. 1270, witnessed by ‘‘ Eustace the heir ’’ and 
Walter Penihard, stated that every year on 
21 Sept. the sum of 12s. 6d. was to be 
expended on feeding a hundred and fifty poor 
people in the cemetery (Queen’s College 
Archives, No. 1782). This implies a yearly 
gathering by no means unlike the Field full of 
Folk, though the vision occurred on the Mal- 
vern Hills. 

M. E. Ricwarpson. 


OXFORD MEN IN DIGHTON PRINTS. 


ROBERT Dighton, singer, actor and carica- 
turist, was born in 1752 and died in 1814. 
In 1806 he had to disappear for a time, as 
since 1794 he had been guilty of stealing valu- 
able prints from the British Museum. In 
these thefts he had the innocent connivance 
of the Rev. Wm. Beloe, Keeper of the Printed 
Books (1805-6). Beloe was the author of ‘The 
Sexagenarian’ and the (only) translator of 
Aulus Gellius. Dighton flattered him by 
drawing his portrait and that of his daughter, 
Miss Beloe, and also kept the Beloes in good 
conceit by supplying their table with fish and 
delicacies, once going the length of out-of- 
season green peas at a guinea a quart. He 
got off easily. There does not seem to have 
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been any direct punishment. The British 
Museum recovered its lost property (some say 
with additions by way of reparation). Beloe 
lost his appointment. 

In 1807—in the month of May—Dighton 
was invited to dine with Mr. Hall the brewer 
at the Swan Brewery at Oxford. He was to 
meet John Ireland, M.D., and draw a cari- 
cature of him. A number of cronies, 
‘* Squire’? Hall, the brewer, of the Swan 
Brewery, Dr. Grosvenor and Sir William 
Elias Taunton, Town Clerk of Oxford, con- 
spired together over this; but they were 
caught in their own trap, for Dighton drew 
and published caricatures of them all and 
of other Oxford identities. He had already 
—in 1803—made a drawing of Dr. John 
Moore (Pembroke College, 1745; died 1805), 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and in 1806 had 
drawn Alderman Fletcher, Father of the Cor- 
poration of Oxford. 

John Ireland, M.D., the unwitting cause of 
Dighton’s visit, is sketched in a caricature 
or cartoon labelled ‘ Ireland in Scotland ’ ; the 
sub-title ‘‘ or a trip from Oxford to the Land 
of Cakes ’’ suggests that the Doctor must have 
recently returned from an excursion to Scot- 
land and have been talking of the pleasures 
of visiting that country. There are a number 
of thistles in the picture, and on the ground a 
pill-box with the contents spilled—this indi- 
cates a doctor’s holiday. 

In the British Museum, pasted in a book 
of Dighton’s prints, Dr. Ireland’s signature 
can be seen. It is on a statement of fees for 
medical attendance to a member of Christ 
Church College, a Mr. Venables: ‘‘ To medi- 
cine and attendance from the 17th June 1791 
ending 6th June 1792.’’ The fee was no more 
than £5 12s. 6d. (about four times as much 
in our money), but Dr. Ireland was kept 
waiting for it until June 25, 1794. 


Another and more famous doctor in Oxford 
at that time was Dr. John Grosvenor (1742- 
1823). He was born at Oxford in St. 
Aldate’s, the son of Stephen Grosvenor, Sub- 
Treasurer of Christ Church College, and of 
Sarah Tottie, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Tottie, Vicar of Eccleshall. As his forbears 
were from Ongarsheath, Ashley, Stafford- 
shire, it has been assumed that he belonged 
to the famous Grosvenor family. Dr. 
Grosvenor studied medicine at Worcester and 
in the London hospitals. He moved to 
Oxford at the instance of his uncle, Canon 





Tottie, of Christ Church Cathedral, and was | 
anatomical surgeon on Dr. Lee’s foundation | 
at Christ Church. In 1768 he was ‘‘ admitted | 





to the privileges of the University.’’ He was 
called ‘‘The Rubbing Doctor’’ because he 
advocated the treatment now known as 
massage, advising friction for the relief of 
stiff and diseased joints—being in fact a sort 
of ‘‘ cheiropractic ’’ physician. 

Dighton’s caricature is labelled ‘‘ ‘A View 
from St. Aldate’s, Oxford.”’ 

In 1795 when William Jackson, the Uni- 
versity printer, died, Dr, Grosvenor under- 
took the nice task of conducting the Ozford 
Journal (originally published in 1755). In 
the Gentleman’s Magazine his method of 
discharging his editorial function is thus 
described ; ‘‘ He easily performed the Editor- 
ship during his breakfast hour each mornin 
when the London newspapers arrived.’’ This 
means that the good Doctor served up the 
London news at second hand! His appear 
ance is thus described: ‘‘ He sported a 
venerable powdered pate and wore a blue 
coat with brass buttons, the correct thing in 
that day for an elderly surgeon.”’ é 

In Dighton’s cartoon, the figure wears a 
fob seal, white whiskers and a light blue coat, 

Dr. Grosvenor, who spent long days on 
horseback, exhibited a healthy common sense. 
He was brusque in manner, and something of 
a wag as well. 

He used to keep his surgery open specially 
for the poor for two hours—from eight to ten 
—supplying medicines without charge, Dr. 
Grosvenor’s method of rubbing is explained 
in ‘The Cleobury-Grosvenor System’ pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1825, two years after the 
good doctor’s death. 

Though he never missed a chance of 
“* scoring off ’’ ladies, he was lively and jocu- 
lar with them. In fact, he married twice; 
first, Anne Hough—she was the widow of 
John Parsons, M.D., Clinical Professor and 
Reader in Anatomy in the University of 
Oxford (Parsons was born 1741 and died 
1785. He is buried in Christ Church Cathe- 
dral); secondly, Charlotte, daughter of 
Charles Marsack of Caversham Park near 
Reading. 


William Hall, the brewer of the Swan 
Brewery, Oxford.—‘ A view taken from the 
Swan Brewhouse, Oxford’ is the title of the 
caricature of William Hall, the Oxford 
brewer, known as ‘‘ Squire’? Hall. One col- 
lector has ingenuously labelled his copy of 
this drawing as ‘‘ Mr. Swan.”’ 


‘ A view from Magdalen Hall, Oxford’ is 


a cartoon of Dr. Henry Ford (1753-1813). 
Son of Henry Ford, of Cranbrook, Kent, he 
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matriculated from Pembroke College July, | 
1776, at the advanced age of twenty-three. | 
He took his B.A. from Christ Church College | 
in 1780, and in that year he had the special | 
distinction of being appointed Lord Almoner’s 
Professor of Arabic. He held the chair until 
his death. He proceeded to M.A. in 1783, 
and in 1788 took a D.C.L. when he was Prin- 
cipal of Magdalen Hall, a post he also 
retained until his death. 

Dr. Ford was Rector of Cradley and Vicar 
of Woolhope and Fownhope, Herefordshire. 
He married and left two sons: Frederick, 
born 1797; and Charles, born 1799. He died 
July 26, 1813. He was then stated to be 
seventy years of age, but in the light of his 
matriculation record he was probably born 
in 1753 and must have been sixty years old 
when he died. 


William Fletcher, 1739-1826.—He is des- 
cribed as the Father of the Corporation of 
Oxford omnibus carus (one suspects in that 
“dear to ’All,” i.e, a friend of Squire 
Hall’s!’), The caricature is dated 1806. It is 
therefore earlier than Dighton’s special visit 
to Oxford and together with that of the Town 
Clerk (Sir William Elias Taunton), drawn 
in 1806 also, may have suggested to Mr. Hall 
to get Dighton to come to dinner and carica- 
ture Dr. Ireland. Mr. Hake, of the National 
Gallery says that William Fletcher was a 
banker and bookseller in Oxford. He was 
responsible for preserving the gate of the 
Martyrs’ ‘‘ Boccardo”’ prison. It is now in 
St. Mary Magdalene’s Church, Oxford, 
opposite Balliol College, and almost on the 
spot where Cranmer, Latimer and Ridley 
were burned at the stake. 


Rebecca Howse, 1737-1818.—This is one 
more town portrait, though it is of one who 
wore a gown—‘ Mother Goose of Oxford’ it 
iscalled. The drawing is of a cleanly-looking 
market-woman or flower-seller, Rebecca Wild- 
goose, who was married to William Howse. 
a is the only female of Oxford to be 
included in his cartoons by Dighton. Rebecca 
Howse is sixty-seven years of age in Dighton’e 
drawing. 


Bobart of the Balloon.—This was a gra- 
duate of the University who drove the 
London coach. He maintained it at his own 
expense. It was called the Balloon. ‘The 

assical Alma Mater Coachman, Oxford 
(1807)’ is the title of the cartoon labelled 

Mr. Bobart.’’ One would at first sight take 





the adjective “‘ classical ’ to refer to ‘‘ Alma 


Mater,’’ i.e., Oxford as opposed to that 
University which is generally credited with 
being mathematically minded. But William 
Bayzand, Janitor of the Radcliffe Library in 
his ‘ Recollections of coaching in and out of 
Oxford’ states: 


The first London coach that I recollect was 
Bobart’s the Ballcon from the Alfred’s Head 
Inn, High Street, Oxford, adjoining University 
College—now called University Hall. Bobart 
horsed and drove the coach and was called 
The Classical Coachman being a graduate of 
the University of Oxford. 


So the adjective ‘‘ classical ’’ must be taken 
with the substantive ‘‘ coachman.”’ 

Bobart’s stables being near to University 
College makes one incline to think that the 
coachee may have been Tilleman Bobart who 
matriculated from University College May 5, 
1790, aged eighteen. He is Luwthial as of St. 
Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford City. He had an 
elder brother, James, who took his degree 
from Balliol College in 1790 (having matri- 
culated from that College in 1786 aged 
eighteen, and therefore born 1768). Both 
were sons of Gamaliel Bobart of Woodstock, 
armiger, and the name Tilleman links them 
with old Jacob Bobart (borm in Brunswick 
and first Keeper of the Physic Garden in 
Oxford, 1664). Old Bobart had a son Tille- 
man, younger than Jacob Bobart junior 
(1641-1719) who was famed for tricking out a 
dead rat as a spurious dragon and hoaxing 
the scientific with the monstrosity. 

Tilleman Bobart had a second son, Henry 
Hodgkinson Bobart, who was gen. bed. in 
jurisprudentia. That sounds like the Esquire 
Beadle. He matriculated from Christ Church 
College serviens in 1822, then aged sixteen 
(born 1756); B.A., 1826; M.A., 1829. 

Old Jacob Bobart’s younger son, the first 
Tilleman, laid out the park and gardens at 
Blenheim. He planted the elm-trees in the 
same order as that in which the British 
troops fought at the battle of Blenheim, and 
the trees were called “The Yewmen of the 
Guard!’ In 1708 Tilleman Bobart was 
comptroller of the works at Blenheim vice 
William Boulter deceased. In old Jacob’s 
will (12 Nov., 1677) his son Tilleman was to 
have the lease of his houses at Smyth Gate. 


Dr. William Crowe, 1745-1829.—From the 
choir at Winchester William Crowe became a 
poor scholar of Winchester College, He went 
up to New College in 1765 (being twenty years 
of age, as it would appear). He became a 
Fellow within two years, and retained his 
Fellowship in spite of his marriage and the 
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rules of the College from 1767 to 1783. At 
one time Rector of Stoke Abbas, in Dorset, 
he wrote a poem, ‘ Lewesdon Hill,’ published 
in Oxford in 1788. (Lewesdon Hill is in the 
parish of Broadwindsor in West Dorset and 
near Stoke Abbas). Wordsworth and Moore 
generously commended this poem. 

Dr. Crowe often called on the Ladies of 
Llangollen (Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss 
Ponsonby), at Plas Newydd. In the Ham- 
wood Papers, Chapter iv., p. 75, we read: 
‘** Mr. Crowe sent us two copies of his ‘ Lewes- 
don Hill,’’’ and again on p. 73, under date 
Wednesday, Jan. 30, 1788: ‘‘ Crowe stayed 
half an hour, gave us a printed copy of his 
sweet poem, ‘ Lewesdon Hill.’ *’ 

On Tuesday, Sept. 9, 1788, he angled for an 
invitation to dinner. The ladies forced them- 
selves into the civility of inviting him but 
were not edified by his society. 

at two, compliments from Mr. Crowe, he was 
just arrived, would wait on us before or after 
dinner, whichever was most agreeable. Silly 
message. Our politeness took place of our 
inclinations, invited him to dinner. Crowe 
came—tiresome enough the Lord knows.—Lady 
Eleanor Butler’s diary: Hamwood Papers chap. 
v. p. 131, 


Dr, Crowe was interested in _ archi- 
tecture, woodman for New College and a 
friend of Samuel Rogers. He also visited 
Horne Tooke at Wimbledon. He was the 
** walking parson ”’ of his day and would often 
go on foot between Alton Barnes and Oxford. 
At Alton Barnes he planted an elm in the 
rectory garden when his son was born in 
1794, and later, when the youth was killed 
aged twenty-one at Waterloo dedicated it to 
his continuous memory ‘‘ as far as nature 
would allow’ with the inscription 


Hare ego quam felix annis melioribus ulmum 

Ipse manu sevi tibi dilectissime fili, 

Consecro in eternum, Gulielme, vocabitur 
arbor 

Hee tua, servabitque tuum per secula nomen. 


In 1788 Dr. Crowe delivered the Creweian 
oration. The subject was the Revolution of 
1688. In 1802 he edited the poetry of his 
friend and schoolfellow William Collins. In 
1812, with Thomas Caldecott, he annotated 
* Hamlet’ and ‘ As You Like It’ but at the 
age of sixty-seven had not the patience or 
industry to edit a complete edition of the 
plays of Shakespeare. 

Dr. Crowe died in Queen Square, Bath, on 
9 Feb., 1829, aged eighty-four. 


Dr. William Cleaver, 1742-1815.—The 


drawing is called ‘ A view from Brazen Nose 





College, Oxford.’ Underneath is written 


“Dr. Cleaver,’ and in one copy “Dr. 
Clever.’’ William Cleaver was the eldest son 
of the Rev. William Cleaver of Lincoln 


College, Oxford, who kept a private school at 
Twyford in Buckinghamshire. Another gon 
was Euseby Cleaver (1746-1819), Archbishop 
of Dublin in 1809. William Cleaver matricu- 
lated at Magdalen College, Oxford, 18 Oet., 
1757, aged fifteen. In 1761 he took his degree, 
and in 1762 became a Darbie Fellow of the 
College; M.A. in 1764. In 1785 he is des- 
cribed as ‘‘ Master [sic—they now call it 
‘* Principal ’’] of Brazennose College.” He 
was probably none too popular with B.N.C, 
men of that period as he was inclined to a 
kind of claustromania. Mention is made of 
the very strict discipline of the Dean of 
Christ Church—and of the still stricter of 
‘“The Bishop of Chester, Head [sic] of 
Brazen Nose College, who locks his gates every 
night at eight o’clock.’”’ This must refer to 
about 1787, as William Cleaver became 
Bishop of Chester in that year (vice Porteous, 
deceased). He had been tutor to the Marquis 
of Buckingham and to others of the Grenville 
family, and obtained the see ,through the 
Marquis’s influence. By further generosity 
of the Grenvilles, Bishop Cleaver was able to 
publish an edition de luxe of Homer, printed 
at Oxford. In 1799 he became Bishop of 
Bangor and 1806 succeeded Dr. Samuel 
Horsley (1733-1806) as Bishop of St. Asaph. 

In 1809 on Nov. 1 it was resolved in Brazen 
Nose College to present Dr, Cleaver with a 
piece of plate, “in recognition of the great 
zeal, talent and integrity with which he has 
presided over the interests of the College for 
twenty-four years, and the effects of which 
are testified by an unexampled increase in 
its numbers, its revenue and its fame.” It 
was further resolved in Brazen Nose College 
that this piece of plate be a tureen inscribed 
IN MEMORIAM BENEFICIORUM ACCEPTORUM 
(not a very tactful inscription for a cleric!). 

Alas! it is not for his soundness of doc- 
trine, for his zeal, talent and integrity, nov 
yet because he had been three times a Bishop 
that this worthy clergyman is best remem- 
bered. It is because of a piece of fatherly 
advice he gave when Bishop of Bangor—and 
its repercussion. An old servant of the 
Cleaver family told the Bishop that she had 
let her rooms to a young gentleman. Dr. 
Cleaver cautioned her to be careful whom she 
took, 


For you must recollect, Betty, Bangor is om 
the highroad. to the Head [Holyhead] so that 
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a multitude of Irish swindlers running away | 
from their debts into England, and of English 
swindlers running away from their debts to 
the Isle of Man are likely to take this place 
on their route. 


Betty assured his Lordship that she did not 
think her client a swindler—but she repeated 
to him the Bishop’s warning and her reply. 
He at once took umbrage at her attitude, 
“Because you don’t think me a swindler,”’ he 
answered: ‘‘ for the future I shall spare you 
the trouble of thinking abéut it!’? Where- 
upon he prepared to depart. The landlady 
was then further inclined to be conciliatory, 
but the incensed lodger ‘‘ applied a harsh and 
contemptuous expression to the learned digni- 
tary and reconciliation became impossible.’’ 
Now the lodger was Thomas De Quincey. 
(Quoted from the ‘ Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater,’ ed. Downie—Adam and Chas. 
Black, published 1901). It is usual to refer 
to this story as though Dr. Cleaver had 
warned his former servant specifically against 
De Quincey, but this is a misreading. 

About 1779 Dr. Cleaver married Miss 
Assheton, sister of William Assheton of Lan- 
cashire. They had a large family. He died 
in Bruton Street, London, after a few days’ 
illness, on 15 May, 1815, aged sixty-three, or, 
perhaps more correctly, seventy-three. He 
was buried in the chapel of Brasenose 
College, 


Dr. John Eveleigh, 1747-1814.—‘ A View 
from Oriel College, Oxford,’ is the title of this 
cartoon of Dr. John Eveleigh. He was a 
Devonshire man and went to Blundell’s 
School about 1761, aged fourteen, as in 1766 
he went up to Oxford with a Ham exhibition 
and was described as then eighteen. His 
father, another John Eveleigh, was Rector of 
Winkleigh, in Devon (he was the conscientious 
vicar there for twenty-five years). His 
mother’s name was Martha, and there were 
seven children. Dr. Eveleigh was for thirty- 
three years Provost of Oriel, from 1781-1814. 
He was nicknamed ‘‘ The Oriel Tea-Pot,”’ as 
he set his face against the drinking habits 
of his day. In 1798, with Dr. John Parsons, 
Master of Balliol College, he made drastic 
reforms in the examination system which had 
previously been very perfunctory. 

Dr. John Eveleigh was of fair complexion 
and light hair. The Rev. T. Mozley says that 
all the Eveleighs were fair-haired and fancied 
light blue (but not to the extent of going 
to Cambridge). ‘‘ Here comes fair Eveleigh 
with his blue hose ’’—a line from some verses 





on “‘ Dons”’ is thus explained. 


John Keble said of John Eveleigh: ‘‘ He 
was, I verily believe, a man to bring down 
a blessing on any society of which he was 
a member.’’ The Senior Proctor in 1815 
said: ‘‘ We have lost a distinguished man, 
whom the Church and University will long 
mourn—the mainstay and glory of our 
affairs who needs not the commendation of 
me or any other.’’ 


Winchcombe Henry Hartley, 1788-1832. — 
‘A View from Merton College, Oxford, 
1808.’ Mr. Hake, of the National Gallery, 
identified this picture as being that of Winch- 
combe Henry Howard Savile Hartley, son of 
Winchcombe Henry Hartley of Bucklebury, 
Berkshire, ‘‘ armiger.’”” He was born in 
1788 and matriculated from Merton College 
on Dec. 9, 1806, aged eighteen. According to 
Foster (‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’) he was elected 
Fellow two years afterwards. Though Dr. 
Crowe became Fellow of his College within 
two years, this promotion seems uncommonly 
rapid and one wonders if there is a confu- 
sion with Henry Winchcombe Hartley, son 
of Hartley of Westminster, ‘‘ armiger,’’ who 
matriculated from Merton College May 18, 
1790, aged seventeen, B.A. 1794, M.A. 1797, 
and barrister-at-law, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Winchcombe Henry Howard Savile Hartley 
was Vicar and patron of Bucklebury, 
Gloucestershire, from 1819 until his death, 
Sept. 9, 1832. 


James Webber, 1772-1847.—James Webber 
was the son of William Webber of Chichester, 
Sussex. He was born in 1772 (he matricu- 
lated from Christ Church 10 Oct., 1789, then 
aged seventeen). He died in September, 
1847, aged seventy-five. He took his B.A. in 
1793. Three years later he proceeded to M.A. 
and in 1807 (the year Dighton drew the pic- 
ture of him) he took his B.D. He did not 
become a Doctor of Divinity until twenty-two 
years later in 1829. He was tutor and censor 
at Christ Church. In 1795 he went to Copen- 
hagen as Chaplain to the British Embassy. 
Lord Robert Fitzgerald was the Ambassador. 

In 1812 James Webber was Prebendary of 
York, Vicar of Sutton in the Forest and 
Chaplain to the House of Commons; four 
years later he was Sub-Dean of Westminster 
and Prebendary. For eight years—from 
1827 to 1835 — he was Rector of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, and in 1828 he was 
appointed Dean of Ripon. He held the 
Deanery until his death. 


Henry Kett, 1761-1825.—Dighton’s cari- 
cature of him, dated June 1807, is called ‘A 
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View of Trinity.’ Henry Kett was the son 
of Benjamin and Margaret Kett of Norwich. | 
He was born 12 Feb., 1761, in the parish of | 
St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich. His father 
was a cordwainer and freeman of Norwich. 
Henry Kett went to Trinity College, Oxford, 
from Norwich Grammar School. B.A. in 
1780, M.A. in 1783, he took his B.D. ten years 
later. He was Bampton Lecturer in 1790 
and from 1801-1802 select preacher. In 
1784 he was himself admitted a freeman of 
the City of Norwich. In December, 1823, he 
married Miss White at Charlton King’s, 
Gloucestershire, (His widow, five years after 
his death (1825) married the Rev. Thomas 
Nicoll). 

The Rev. Henry Kett left twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds. Most of his money went to the 
Radcliffe Infirmary and other charities. Kett 
is mentioned as a college tutor in some lines 
quoted in the Rev. John Skinner’s ‘ Diary of 
a Somerset Rector,’ published by the Rev. 
Canon Bax, of Balliol College. 


At half past nine, tea drinking o’er 
And cups returned through pantry door 
Our books we take instead 
By turns Virgilian murmurs please 
Or thunders from Demosthenes 
Hurl’d against the Tyrant’s head 
This author, chiefest of the set . 
We lecture in to Tutor Kett 
Must therefore come prepared. 


From May, 1785, to June, 1804, Kett had 
a cure of souls at Elsefield near Oxford, and 
there it is recorded that he, very laudably, 
took particular care of the parish registers. 
He was for some time Vicar of Sutton 
Benger in Wilts, and later perpetual curate 
of Hykeham in Lincolnshire. He was always 
considered old and even in youth was called 
‘“* Father’? Kett. 

He had a pronounced nose and when he pub- 
lished ‘ Juvenile Poems’ (in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1793) Tom Warton wrote: 

Our Kett not a poet? 

Why, how can you say so? 

For if he’s no Ovid 

I’m sure he’s a Naso. 
He was rather like a horse and was nick- 
named ‘‘ Horse Kett ’’ ; whether intentionally 
or not he used to feed this opinion and is re- 
ported to have said, ‘‘ I shail trot down the 
High.’’ Bishop Copleston of Llandaff 
quoted against him ‘‘ Equo ne credite, 
Teucri.”’ 

Kett published a book called ‘ Fiowers of 
Wit’ in 1814. He was also the author of 
‘Logic Made Easy’ (1809), ‘ Emily,’ a book 








——___...., 


on the Interpretation of Prophecy (1799), and 
in 1798, ‘ A Tour to the Lakes of Cumberland 
and Westmorland.’ 

In Johnston’s ‘ Parriana,’ pp. 282-3, it 
is stated that Dr. Kett interested himself in 
the hard case of Dr. Uri—an underpaid 
Hungarian, who spent twenty-two years in 
making a Catalogue of the Oriental MSS, in 
the Bodleian at the inadequate salary of 
seventy-five guineas a year, with a paltry 
honorarium of a hundred pounds when he 
was dismissed. Foreigners have done better 
in England since. 

In the end Dr. Kett was a disappointed 
man. Senior Fellow of his College, he twice 
had the mortification not to be appointed 
President. He may have had what is known 
as a ‘‘nervous breakdown,’’ for in 1825, 
‘“when under the supervision of a medical 
friend,’’ he was found drowned at Stanwell in 
Middlesex. In the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for Aug. 18, 1825, he is reported to have been 
overtaken by death whilst bathing, being 
drowned either from cramp or from the shock 
of going into cold water on a_ particularly 
hot day. 

CECIL BROOKING. 


COSMO INNES: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
(See ante p. 128.) 


Papers to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. 


(Innes was elected a Fellow of the Society 
on 14 March, 1853.) 


1. Notice of the Crozier of St. Moluach, the 
property of the Duke of Argyll. (Read ll 
Dec., 1854). Proceedings, Vol. ii., p. 12. 

2. Notice of ‘The Black Book of Breadal- 
bane,’ preserved at Taymouth, containing 
Portraits of several Members of the Breadal- 
bane Family, executed in the beginning of 
the Seventeenth Century. (15 Jan., 1855). 
Ibid., Vol. ii., pp. 17-19. 

3. A Letter to the Earl of Buchan from 
Monsignore Carlo Erskine, Domestic Prelate 
to Pope Pius VI., with Notices of Papal 
Bulls issued ‘o Scotland. (10 Dec., 1855). 
Ibid., Vol. ii., pp. 139-142. 

4. Note on the Meeting of the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute, to be held in Edinburgh. 
(10 March, 1856). Jbid., Vol. ii., p. 201. 

5. Notes on some Scottish Family Names 
and Arms. (10 March, 1856). Ibid., Vol. 
ii., p. 202. 
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6. Proposal to establish a Communication 
with the Schoolmasters of Scotland. (19 Jan., 
9957). Ibid., Vol. ii., pp. 344-5. 

7. A few Notices of Manners from the 
gder Council-Books of Dundee. (16 Feb., 
1057). Ibid., Vol. ii., pp. 547-9. 

8. Opening Address to the Society. Anni- 
wrsary Meeting. (30 Nov., 1857). Proceed- 
ings, Vol. iii., pp. 3-8. 

9, Notice of a Tomb on the Hill of Roseisle, 
Morayshire, recently opened; also of the 
Chambered Cairns and Stone Circles at Clava, 
Nairnside. (18 Jan., 1858). Jbid., Vol. iii., 
pp. 46-50. ae 3 

10. Notes of some Curiosities of Old Scots 
Tenures and Investitures. (8 March, 1858). 
Ibid., Vol. iii., pp. 81-7. 

11. Notice of the Stone Circle of Callernish 
in the Lewis, and of a Chamber under the 
Girele recently excavated. Communicated in 
a Letter to Mr. Innes, by Sir James Mathe- 
on, Bart. (12 April, 1858). Ibid., Vol. iii., 
pp. 110-2. 

12. Notice of St. Govane’s Hermitage, near 
Pembroke, South Wales. (10 Jan., 1859). 
Ibid., Vol. iii., pp. 184-6. 

13. Remarks on the Early Geography of 
Scotland. (30 Nov., 1859). Ibid., Vol. iii., 
p. 323. 

14. Notice of the Excavation of a Cairn at 
Rosisle; in a Letter from Lady Dunbar to 
Cosmo Innes, Esq., F.S.A.Scot. (13 Feb., 
190). Ibid., Vol. iii., pp. 374-5. 

15. Notice of a Medallion of Paul Jones, 
given by himself to Mrs. Belshes of Edin- 
burgh ; now presented to the Society, together 
with the Privateer’s autograph letter, By 
Professor A. Campbell Swinton, F.S.A.Scot. 
Communicated by Cosmo Innes, Esq 
P.S.A.Scot. (12 March, 1860). Ibid 
Vol, iii., pp, 391-2. 

16. Note of the original Matrix of the Seal 
of the Burgh of Aberdeen a.p. 1430. (8 June, 
1863). Proceedings, Vol. v., pp. 138-40. 

17. Annual Address to the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. (26 Jan., 1864). Ibid., 
Vol. v., pp. 196-212. 

18. Note respecting Repairs at the Castle, 
he (13 June, 1864). Ibid., Vol. v., 


p. 345. 

19. Notes of some MSS, in English Lib- 
raries, examined while preparing the 
materials for the Second Part of the 

National MSS. of Scotland,’ being now 
photozincographed at Southampton. (13 Jan., 
1868). Proceedings, Vol. vii., pp. 362-71. 


J. L. Werr. 
Baillie’; Institution, Glasgow. 
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A THEFT OF PLATE IN 1685.—The 
following advertisement, which appeared 

in the London Gazette, No. 2068, 10-14 Sept., 

1685, presents several points of interest : 


Whereas a great Robbery was committed the 
llth Instant in Lime-street, where was stolen 
from Mr. Gatford Minister of Lime-street, 10 
large Silver Spoons, six of them have three 
Goats Passant Argent, two Lag Sifer, two Plain, 
8 Forks the same Arms, one Fork Lag. 6 
wrought little Silver Spoons, four Trencher 
Table Salts, two with Arms; One large Salt, 
3 Silver Porringers, 3 Salvors one of them deep, 
two flat; Two large Silver Plates, two pair of 
Silver fashionable Candlesticks; one Closet 
Candlestick, with Snuffers and Extinguisher, 
one Tea Pot, one Silver Tankard wrought, one 
two Ear’d Pot, two little one ear’d Pots, and 
a Skimmer, one Sugar Box Tortoise fashion 
wrought, a set of Casters, a little Ladle, a Pick- 
Tooth Case wrought, one Wedding Ring, the 
Poesie, God above increase our Love; 24 Funeral 
Rings, two other great Rings, one Diamond 
Ring with seven stones, one Ring with a large 
Turkey stone, and two small Diamonds, one 
Ring set half round with small Diamonds, with 
60 Pounds in Gold and Silver. Whoever gives 
notice of these things or any part of them, or 
of the Persons that stole them to Capt. Sam. 
Hankey at the Ring under St. Dionis Back- 
church in Fanchurch-street, shall have 101. 
reward. 


The victim of the theft was Lionel Gatford, 
rector of St. Dionis Backchurch from 1680 to 
1715 (D.D., Cambridge, 1705). The variety 
of articles is interesting; one wonders whe- 
ther the thief made a fairly clean sweep (the 
absence of knives is perhaps against this). 
The number of forks suggests that they were 
now in common use; and this is apparently 
earlier than any notice hitherto known of the 
use of a tea-pot in England by about twenty 
years (I have noted another theft of a tea-pot 
in London Gazette, 20 Nov., 1693); it is un- 
fortunate that the material is not stated. The 
expression ‘‘ Lag Sifer’’ I take to mean that 
the articles were marked with a cipher or 
monogram consisting of the letters L, A, and 
G, the initials presumably of Gatford and his 
wife Anne (she died in 1705: St. Dionis 
Backchurch, Parish Register, Harleian 
Society, 1878, p. 274; I have not traced the 
date of marriage). 

E. S. pe Brrr. 


JEFFERIES AND WILLIAMS MEMO- 

RIAL.—At the end of last year a sarsen 
stone from the slope of Overton Down above 
Avebury was set up on Barbury Hill, Wilt- 
shire, where the Northern fringe of the Marl- 
borough Downs overlooks Coate, Wroughton 
and Swindon. Incised in the attached bronze 
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plate are the names and dates of Richard 
Jefferies and Alfred Williams, the two Wilt- 
shire writers who were born below the hill. 
Jefferies spent his youth in the district; 
Williams lived nearly the whole of his life 
there. Both wrote intimately of it in their 
respective ways, and a passage chosen from 
each author follows their names on the plate. 
Few, I think, will deny that Williams, less 
prolific in a narrower field, much less imagin- 
ative, rhapsodical and self-conscious, was 
worthy to be associated with Jefferies on this 
Memorial; but admittedly its romantic situ- 
ation is more appropriate to the better- 
known man. ‘‘ The Downs in this immediate 
country of Jefferies,’’ said Edward Thomas in 
his study of him, ‘‘ are among the highest, 
most spacious, and most divinely carved in 
rolling ridge and hollow flank...It is a 
beautiful, a quiet, an unrenowned, and a most 
visibly ancient land. . . On Barbury Hill we 
are among harebells, rock-rose, scabious and 
trefoil blossoms. The dull, soft sheep-bells 
interweave their tinklings among the tumuli 
and in the shade of the big mounds of beech 
that look so dark and massy from the lands 
below.”’ 

A year earlier a white-metal plaque had 
been affixed provisionally (but now to re- 
main), on an earthwork called Liddington (or 
Badbury) Castle, 4 miles to the north-east of 
Barbury and equally dominating. An 
inscription moulded in relief reads; 

Liddington Hill, beloved of Richard Jefferies 
and Alfred Williams, 

It was within the green oval hollow of this 
ancient stronghold that ‘The Story of my 
Heart ’ germinated. 

Williams knew Badbury as “ the impreg- 
nable fortress of Liddington. Here are the 
mysterious-looking woods and hangars that 
mock and tantalize you with their deeply 
felt silence; there, the frowning, rigid earth- 
works, overlooking the wide red and gold 
cornfields stretching to the North-East.’’ To 
the Vale of White Horse in Berkshire, that 
is to say, 

Both of these earthworks, and many others, 
stand beside the prehistoric Ridgeway, which 
crosses into Berkshire just east of Lidding- 
ton Hill and continues past Wayland’s 
Smithy and the White Horse down to the 
Thames valley opposite the foot of the 
Chilterns. 


W. W. Git. 





_— 


‘ 
Readers’ Queries. 
HE DE QUINCY FAMILY. — As I am 
keenly interested in the genealogy of the 
de Quincy family, some members of which 
were closely identified with the history of 
Scotland, I should be grateful if any of your 
readers could add to, or correct, any errors 
that may appear in the following notes, 

The first of the family was Richarde de 
Quincy, companion-in-arms of William the 
Conqueror in 1066. Is there any record of 
the name of his wife, and of his children? 

A Janet de Quincy is said to have married 
Dougul de Seton (1100-1124), the progenitor 
of the Seton family. Was she a grand- 
daughter of Richarde? 

Who were the parents of: 

1. Saher de Quincy, Lord of Daventry, 
married to Matilda, daughter of Simon de 
St. Liz, Earl of Northampton, by his wife 
Matilda, daughter of Waltheof, Earl of 
Northumberland ; and 

2. Robert de Quincy, Constable and 
Standard-bearer of Leinster, who married a 
daughter of Richard de Clare, Earl of Pem- 
broke, and had a daughter, Maude de Quincy, 
who married Philip de Prendergast, the 
ancestor of Lord Gort ? 

Saher de Quincy had a son, Robert of 
Tranent and Fawside (died about 1190), who 
married, firstly, Orabilis, heiress of Ness, of 
Leuchars (died about 1180), and secondly, the 
Lady Eva of Galloway, and had, with other 
issue, a son, Simon de Quincy. Was he the 
Simon de Quincy who is said to have been 
Lord Clerk Register of Scotland (Clericus 
Rotulorum) before 1253?; and is it known 
whether he married and had issue? 

In Rippingale Church, Bourne, Lincoln- 
shire (see clxxiii, 136, and clxxiii. 197), there 
is a late fifteenth-century table-tomb which 
bears the effigies of a Roger de Quincy and 
his two wives, one of whom belonged to the 
Zouche and the other to the Cressey families. 
What were their maiden names? Who were 
the parents of this Roger de Quincy? 

Four generations ago a de Quincy family 
resided in Rippingale village. What is 
known of their pedigree ? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


UTLER’S TRAYS.—There appears to be 

a sudden demand on the part of antique 
dealers for these provided they have falling 
hinged sides. To what uses are they put? A 
few years ago similar demands were noticed 
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for the ‘‘ Canterbury ’’—originally a dust- 
collecting receptacle for music, 
P. D. M. 


EPTH-CHARGE. — Who invented this 

effective means of dealing with sub- 
marines during the last war? I seem to 
remember that a Cambridge group of scientists 
did a good deal then in the way of war 
devices. Was this one, perhaps, the result 
of collaboration? Claims to the invention of 
the tank and money rewards for it caused a 
good deal of dispute. If there was one 
inventor of the depth-charge, I should like 
to know his name. Cunrovs. 


ICHARD WHICHELO.—Can any reader 
give me any information—place of birth, 
etc.—about this man, who lived in Gosport, 
Hants., or its neighbourhood, in the year 
1900? 


Percy WHICHELO. 


ORTON OF RYLSTONE AND NORTON 
CONYERS. — Wanted, any sources of 
information regarding the Nortons of Ryl- 
stone and Norton Conyers, Co. Yorks, who 
took a prominent part in ‘‘ The Rising of the 
North.”” In Whitaker’s ‘ History of Craven,’ 
3rd ed., it is stated that ‘‘ Lord Grantley has 
riraits of Richd.. Norton, of Norton, the 
atriarch of the Rebellion of 1569, and also 
of his brother Thomas, who, with his nephew 
Christopher, was executed at Tyburn, May, 
1570, for the part they took in the rebellion.”’ 
I should be glad to know the present where- 
abouts of these portraits. Have copies or 
engravings of them ever been published ? 


M. N. 


HOMAS ARNOLD HAILEY: ‘ ALPHA 
AND OMEGA.’ — The above-mentioned 
book “ by a Fellow-Christian ’’ was printed 
in 1883 by Messrs. Hunter, Rose and Co., 
printers, of Toronto. About 1853 or 1856 
the author, Thomas Arnold Hailey, left Eng- 
land and went to Canada, where he bought 
afarm. I should be grateful for any inform- 
ation about this man, especially as to the 
whereabouts of his farm and the date of his 
death, which may have been about 1887. 
KE. M. H. 
“A WEY OF COALS.” — In the minute 
book of Central School for Cornwall for 
1815 there is a resolution ‘‘ that half a wey 
of coals be ordered.”” Can it be said what 
quantity this was? 
AsuHity Rowe. 


Mount Hawke, Cornwall. 





. SWINDEN, OF BRENTFORD END, 
MIDDLESEX.—I am anxious to obtain 

information about the above N. Swinden, 
seedsman and gardener, of Brentford End, 
Middlesex, who produced a small catalogue, 
published in 1778 by J. Fry, entitled ‘ The 
Beauties of Flora Displayed.’ 

I should be glad if any reader could help 
me in this matter. 

M. GILBert, 
Librarian and Curator. 
Chiswick. 


HE MALAYAN SUN BEAR IN THE 
HIMALAYA.—It has long been sus- 
pected by zoologists that this small species of 
bear (Ursus malayanus) occurs in the south- 
eatern Himalaya in addition to the larger 
Himalayan black bear (Ursus torquatus). 
Are there any recent authentic records of its 
having been shot or seen in the region under 
consideration since the late H. J. Elwes made 
a note of it in the Journal of the Bombay 
Natural History Society? It is known to 
occur for a certainty in the Garo Hills in 
Assam only about 100 miles distant from the 
outer ranges of the Himalaya, although on 
the opposite side of the Brahmaputra river, 
and from thence it is found southward to the 
islands of the Malay Archipelago, where it is 
comparatively plentiful, 


Wittram Harcourt-Batu. 


ATH INSCRIPTIONS.—These are ancient 
Buddhist inscriptions in so-called Lath 
characters on temples, pillars and rocks in 
Kashmir and elsewhere in the north of India. 
What is the meaning of “Lath”? (Lathi, 
by the way, is a long wooden bamboo pole 
with which the native police are armed in 
Hindustan. Has this any connection with the 
name?) ‘‘ Lath Inscriptions ”’ is, I presume, 
another name for Bactro-pali inscriptions, 
inscribed in Bactro-pali characters on tem- 
ples, pillars and rocks during the third 
century before the Christian era. Sanscrit, 
I conclude, would be used in the wording of 
these inscriptions, whether Lath or Bactro- 
pali, as this ancient language has always 
been the official literary language of the 
Buddhist lamas down to the present day, 
both in their archives and in their religious 
worship, 


Wituiam Harcovurt-Batu. 
EA CULTIVATION IN THE HIMA- 


LAYA.—What is the acreage at the 
present day utilised for the cultivation of 
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tea in the following tocalities of the region 
of the Himalaya: Darjeeling; the Dooars in 
the Assam Valley; the Kangra Valley; Pun- 
jab; in Kashmir, and in Kumaon? Many 
of the tea-gardens have been derelict for 
some considerable time in the latter State. 
What is the cause of their decline? Also in 
what other places in the Himalaya is tea 
cultivated at the present day besides those 
which I have mentioned and what is their 
extent? The woods utilised respectively for 
the manufacture of tea-chests and teapoys for 
export are those of the Toona-tree (Cedrella 
toona) and the Shesham or Sissoo (Dalbergia 
sissoo). Are the woods of any other species 
of timber-tree employed for this purpose 
besides ? 


Witit1am Harcourt-Batu. 


HE MAIDEN NAME IN SCOTLAND.— 
At p. 76 in footnote 11 to Hrratpica’s 
article on the Arms of Duffus of Claverhouse, 
it is stated that ‘‘ women in England lose 
their surnames, which is not the case in 
Scotland.”” What exactly happens to the 
woman’s surname in Scotland? Certainly the 
ordinary woman, for ordinary purposes, does 
the same as we do in England, drops her 
father’s surname aad is known by and signs 
herself by, her husband’s. Is her husband’s 
not her official or legal name? Does her 
maiden name, with or without her husband’s, 
have to be used on her will or legal and other 

documents ? 

IGNORAMUS. 


HREE OLD STORIES. — Could anyone 
tell me, or tell me where to find, three 
stories mentioned by Tolstoy in § xiv. of his 
‘A Confession’: The story of the traveller 
in the well; the story of the monk who found 
some gold; the story of Peter the publican. 


L. L. 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF DESCARTES. — 
As readers of Mme de Sévigné know well, 
study and discussion of the ideas of Descartes 
were exceedingly fashionable in France in the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century. 
From what books did Mme de Grignan and 
her friends get the knowledge they aired in 
their arguments? They would hardly occupy 
themselves with the ‘ Discours de la Méthode ’ 
itself, and there had certainly been time since 
its publication (1637) for works popularising 
it to be produced. What were the chief of 


these? And who were their authors ? 


M. U. H. R. 





—— 


Replies. 


BRITISH GOVERNORS OF CURACOA, 
1806-14. : 


(elxxviii, 43.) 
[X the first place it must be remembered that 
Curagoa had been captured by the British 
in 1798, and restored to the Dutch by the 
Treaty of Amiens, 25 March, 1802. 

It was captured again by Captain Brisbane 
of “the saucy Arethusa ”’ frigate, with the 
Latona, Captain J. Athol Wood, the Fisgard, 
Captain Bolton, and the Anson, Captain 
Lydard, “all forty-four gun frigates, well 
officered and strongly manned.”’ 

On 31 Dec., 1806, Brisbane glided unseen 
in the darkness into the harbour; and by six 
in the morning the guard-ships had been cap- 
tured. Captain Brisbane had felt sure that 
the Governor and the garrison would cer 
tainly drink the old year out and the new year 
in. The following was sent at dawn to the 
Governor of Curacoa: 

H.B.M.S. Arethusa, 1st January 1807, 

Sir,—The British squadron is here to protect, 
and not to conquer you—to preserve to you your 
liberty and property. If another shot is fired 
at any one of my squadron after this summons, 
[ shall storm your batteries instantly. You 
have five minutes to accede to this determina- 
tion. I have the honour to be, &c. 

C. BRispane. 

Captain Brisbane, at the head of the 
marines of his ship, ‘‘ mounted the walls of 
Fort Amsterdam,” and went to the Dutch 
Governor, who ‘“ was half asleep and only 
half dressed,’’ and who had to give up, as 
there was no alternative. 

By seven o’clock in the morning, all was in 
our possession save Fort Republique, which 
might have sunk our ships without receiving 
a shot in return. By ten the Union Jack was 
flying upon its walls. 

I had searched all my many history books, 
etc., re this island, without finding any infor 
mation of real use, so fell back on James 
Grant’s ‘ British Battles on Land and Sea, 
which I have had since the three volumes— 
bought by me in parts—were completed in 
1873; a most useful publication by Cassels. 
The above extracts are taken from vol. il. 
pp. 361-3. 

Curacoa was for the second time restored 
to the Dutch after the General Peace of 1814. 





Therefore there could not have been a British 
Governor of the Island before 1807, and until 
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wmetime in 1814-15. The curious thing is | 


that ‘The Court and City Register’ of 1805 


(no doubt printed in 1804) states under 
‘British Colonies’ : 
Curacoa. Coll. of Cust. W. Salmon, esq. 


Comptroller, T. Lloyd. 


flow could they have held any British posi- 
jon ? 

"Rider's ‘ British Merlin ’ for the year 1815 
(likely printed in 1814), under ‘ British 
(glonies and Islands. American,’ gives all 
those in the North and in the West Indies, 
with the Governors, officials, etc. On p. 394: 


Coracoa. Gov. and Com. Maj. Gen. Jn. 
Hodgson. Comptroller, Rd. Bateman Lloyd, 
eq. Searchers. Js. Taylor and H. Liversay. 
Naval Officer. RR. Lukin, esq. Sec. and 


Vendue-master, 
the Customs, 
ost-Master, — 


Registrar. G. Wright, esqr. 
Sir, J. Athol Wood. Collector o 
James Van de Spiegel, esq. 
Robinson, esq. 

Surely there must be complete references 
and particulars of all Governors. V. H. 
should consult Rider’s ‘ British Merlin’ for 
the years 1807-14, at the British Museum, in 
order to ascertain if a West was Governor, 
1907-14 ; and, if so, then follow up in the State 
Papr Room, Colonial publications, etc., 
there and at the Public Record Office, where 
likely much information re Curagoa. 


Hersert SoutHam. 


COTT’S SONGS SET TO MUSIC (clxxviii. 

171).—In the bibliography at the end of 
the ‘Life of Scott,’ by C. D. Yonge (Great 
Writers; Walter Scott, 1888) is a list of 
“Songs and Other Musical Compositions, 
Founded on, or Taken from, the Works of 
Sir Walter Scott.’ From this it appears 
that, apart from operas and cantatas, over 
one hundred songs from the poems and novels 
have been set to music, many of them by 
"= one composer, making in all a total 
of 274, 

Idon’t know whether there is a more up-to- 
date list than this, which was compiled over 
fifty years ago. No doubt since then other 
composers have been attracted by Sir Walter’s 
songs—to mention but two, there is Sir 
Frederick Cowen, with his fine martial set- 
ting of ‘The Border Ballad,’ and Herbert 
* delightful ‘Minstrel Songs from 

oKedy,’ 

_ Proud Maisie,’ about which information 
8 specially desired, has been set to music 
at least three times: by R. L. Pearsall in 

; by A. O’Leary in 1875; and by BE. 
Hecht in 1876. Probably copies of these can 
besen in the British Museum if they are not 








obtainable elsewhere. It does not seem that 
other songs from ‘The Heart of Mid- 
lothian’ have been set to music—but that is 
depending on a list over fifty years old. 

As Scott, unlike Stevenson, had no ear for 

music, it is unlikely that he wrote any of his 
songs with the idea of their fitting in with 
any existing melody, but where, as in ‘‘A 
weary lot is thine,’”’ he not only drew his 
inspiration, but actually incorporated lines, 
from an old specimen of Scottish minstrelsy, 
of which he had so unrivalled a knowledge, 
he necessarily followed the metre of the older 
song. 
Although Scott had no ear, he did enjoy 
singing, of which he could note in his Journal 
—as he did of that of Mrs, Arkwright—that 
it was ‘‘ marrying music to immortal verse.’’ 
In connection with this subject of Scott’s 
songs it may not be without interest to recall 
an incident that occurred in 1828, during his 
twelfth visit to London. He went one even- 
ing to dine with Lord and Lady Leveson- 
Gower in Albemarle Street. Mrs. Arkwright 
pleased him so much with one of her own 
compositions that, when she had finished he 
turned to Lockhart and said: ‘‘ Capital— 
capital words. Whose are they? Byron’s, I 
suppose, but I don’t remember them.’’ Lock- 
hart had to remind him that they were his 
own words. Mrs. Arkwright had sung her 
own pleasing setting of Cleveland’s serenade 
to Minna Troil from ‘ The Pirate.’ 


L.A: Me he 


SONNETS (clxxviii. 154). — Some of the 
“poems of G. M. Hopkins are in sonnet 
form with a lengthened metre, and in spite 
of the differing opinions concerning his work, 
it cannot, I think, be denied that the one 
entitled ‘ Felix Randal ’ is very fine. 

Another example is the poem ‘ To Francis 
Jammes,’ by Robert Bridges. I have also 
seen a poem with one word to a line in son- 
net form, but I cannot remember where. 

I take it that poems which differ in metre, 
like those which depart from the true forms, 
are not, strictly speaking, sonnets at all. 


GEORGE DE FRAINE. 


The Italian sonnet contains eleven syllables 
to the line. Wyatt and Surrey, the earliest 
English sonneteers, used a form which dif- 
fered from the Italian, consisting of alternate 
lines of twelve and fourteen syllables. Simi- 
larly Andreas Gryphius (1616-1664), one of 
the early German practitioners, wrote sonnets 
containing twelve or thirteen syllables to the 
line. There are examples in the ‘ Oxford 
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; and of one, ‘ Eitel- 
keit der Welt,’ I could offer a close verse 
translation in the metre of the original. 

Milton introduced the ‘‘ tailed sonnet,’’ 
which consists of twenty lines on an Italian 
model. Of the additional lines two contain 
only six syllables instead of five. See, for 
example, the sonnet ‘‘ On the new forces of 
conscience,’ beginning, ‘‘ Because you have 
thrown off your Prelate Lord.”’ 

Some of Wordsworth’s sonnets end with a 
line of twelve syllables, e.g., ‘‘ Scooped from 
the sacred earth where his dear relics lie”’ 
(‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ i. 32; published in 
1837). There is a sonnet by Burns, dated 
1793, with the same peculiarity. It begins, 
“Sing on, sweet thrush, upon the leafless 
bough,’’ and ends, ‘‘ The mite high Heaven 
bestowed, that mite with thee I’ll share.”’ 

In Samuel Waddington’s ‘Sonnets of 
Europe’ (a volume in the series called ‘ Can- 
terbury Poets,’ published by the firm of 
Walter Scott) there are (on pp. 4, 10, 20) 
translations from the Italian by Warburton 
Pike, done in lines of eight syllables. On 
p. 140 there is one from the French by Wad- 
dington himself in the same metre. On 
p. 145 there is one from the French by Long- 
fellow in lines of twelve or thirteen syllables. 
There is another on p. 148 from French by 
A, R. Ropes, in the octosyllabic metre. 

A French ‘“‘ sonnet ’’ of only one word to 
a line was communicated in ‘N. and Q.,’ 
clx. 2 (Jan. 2, 1931). This was followed by 
a similar freak in English (clx. 106, Feb. 7, 


1931). L. R. M. Srracwan. 


Birmingham University. 


Book of German Verse’ : 


William Bell-Scott wrote the sonnet, ‘‘ An 
art grows up from year to year.’’ Father 
Matthew Russell, of the Society of Jesus, and 
elder brother of the great Lord Russell of Kill- 
owen, said of this sonnet that the smaller 
number of feet in each line is not allowed 
in English sonnets, though it is legitimate in 
French. Instances are given in his antho- 
logy, ‘Sonnets on the Sonnet’ (Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1898), which also contains 
some sonnets, not English, with a larger 
number, including specimens of Diego Hur- 
tado de Mendoza (1503-75), Lope de Vega 
(1562-1635), Regnier Desmarais (1632-1713), 
and A. W. Schlegel (1767-1845). 

By the way, as I write there lies before me 
a postcard, dated ‘“ Dublin, July 4, 1889,”’ 
from Father Russell, addressed: ‘‘ F. Black- 
burn, Esq., Technical School, Huddersfield, 
England,’’ whereon he wrote: 





! who fashioned such.”’ 


I have sent off my letter without notice; 
your reference to the Dublin Review vols, 79 
80. That article (split into two) on The Critica) 
History of the Sonnet was by my late uncle, 
the Rev. Dr. Charles Russell, President of 
Maynooth. I furnished a good deal of the 
materials and when it appeared I sent a note 
to Notes & Queries saying “ One of the best 
accounts of the literature of the Sonnet may 
be found where it would never be looked for— 
namely in the October Number ,&c, 

But for that note in Notes & Queries you 
would never have heard of this paper. Last 
November, studying the subject of Sonnets on 
the Sonnet in the British Museum, I found my 
uncle’s article referred to with great respect 
by many compilers, two or three of them Ger- 
mans. I intend to give Notes & Queries the 
credit of this in a note to that useful periodical, 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


Shakespeare’s Sonnet No. 145 is written in 
lines of eight syllables, and commences: 

Those lips that Love’s own hands did make 

Breath’d forth the sound that said “I hate.” 
but this is not a sonngt in the opinion of T. 
W. H. Crosland, who in his book on the 
‘‘ English sonnet ’’ writes fully and precisely 
on what he calls ‘‘ sonnet legislation.” He 
says: “A sonnet consists of fourteen deca- 
syllabic lines, rhymed according to prescrip- 
tion. Any poem of more than fourteen deca- 
syllabic lines, or less than fourteen, is not a 
sonnet... Any poem in any measure other 
than the decasyllabic is not a sonnet.” 


Sypney W. KITCHENER. 
Central Library, Hornsey, N.8. 


ILESTONES (clxxviii. 146).—Is there ved 


truth in the following statement whic 
I heard fifty years ago? 

During George the Fourth’s reign Parliament 
passed an Act forbidding the ae to live more 
than fifty miles from London. His Majesty of 
course was very partial to Brighton, and 80 
ordered that all the milestones on that road 
should be moved a little; and the result was 
that the distance from London to Brighton was 
recorded as 494 miles instead of the correct 
52 miles, 

F. W. Morton PALMER. 


EADEN FIGURES FOR GARDENS 
(clxxviii. 154).—There is a good chapter 

on these figures in ‘ Leadwork,’ by W. RB 
Lethaby, 1893. The earliest dated lead statue 
in England which he mentions is Neptune, 
1588, at Bristol, which is said to have been 
made by a local plumber out of the pumps 
of the ships captured from the Armada. He 
does not mention ‘‘any considerable artist 
Good examples att 
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Queen Anne at Queen Anne’s Gate, and a 
ygro, life-size and dated 1731, in the Inner 
Temple Gardens. There are others in the 
gardens at Studley Royal near Ripon; Mel- 
jurne, Derbyshire; Newton Ferrers and 
Castle Hill (Lord Fortescue’s seat)—both in 
Devon. There are many in the gardens of 
Versailles. 
F. W. Morton Paumer. 


SPPRIEEE (clxxviii. 172).—The Classi- 
eal Dictionary was written in English 
ad was printed at Reading in 1788. John 
lempriére (c. 1765-1824) came of an old 
Jersey family, as is shown in James B. 
Payne’s ‘ Monograph of the House of Lem- 
pritre from a.p. 970 to 1862,’ privately 
printed in 1862. Lempriére was educated at 
Winchester and Pembroke College, Oxford, 
heame an assistant master at Reading 
Grammar School, and while there compiled 
hisdictionary. He left to become master of 
the Free Grammar School at Bolton, Lan- 
cahire (Gentleman’s Magazine, 1790, p. 675) 
and later was Head Master of Abingdon 
School (Gentieman’s Magazine, 1792, p. 871), 
where he remained until 1809, when he was 
tleted Master of the Free Grammar School 
at Exeter (Gentleman’s Magazine, 1809, 
p. 576). In 1811 he became also Rector of 
Meth, Dcuvon, a parish on the River Tor- 
ridge, and 1.1 1823 he obtained a dispensa- 
tim to hold the aduitional living of Newton 
St. Petrock, also on the River Torridge and 
about 9 miles from Meeth. (Canterbury Act 
Books as printed by the British Record Soci- 
itty, Part ii., p. 21). By way of further 
clerical work he conducted services at 
Torquay, at St. John’s Chapel-of-Ease, as it 
then was—see R. J. E, Boggis, ‘ History of 
%. John’s, Torquay,’ 1930, p. 24. Lempriére 
died in Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
of a fit of apoplexy, on Feb. 1, 1824 (Gentle- 
nan’s Magazine, 1824, p. 283). There is a 
monument to his memory in the churchyard 
at Meeth (Kelly’s Directory). 

Many editions of the Dictionary have been 
published, including one at New York in 
1825 and one in London in 1919. There is 
not any book which could be called a full life 
of Lemprigre, but he occurs in the ordinary 
books of reference and in Farrington’s Diary, 
vol. vi; p. 189. His life at Exeter may be 
judged from his ‘ Vindication of Exeter 
School by its Master, J.L.,’ Exeter, 1818, and | 
by his printed ‘Petition to the House of 

ms on the Conduct of the Trustees of | 
Exeter School,’ by J. Lempriére, D.D. With | 


Notes and Observations, Exeter, 1820. “In | 














the year 1811, in which Lempriére, the classi- 
cal scholar, became Rector of Meeth, there 
was born at Bondleigh, only about 7 miles 
away, a child who was destined to become 
another classical scholar: this was Robert 
Scott, of Liddell and Scott. - 


‘MHE TURNPIKE GATE’ (clxxviii. 171). 

—The above was a musical farce first 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden, in November, 1799. The author of 
the play was Thomas Knight, an actor and a 
dramatist who made his first appearance at 
Covent Garden Theatre, 25 Sept., 1796. The 
full acting copy of ‘ The Turnpike Gate ’ is 
printed in Searle’s ‘ Turnpike Gates and Toll 
Bars,’ vol, ii., pp. 607-630, accompanied by 
facsimiles of playbills and much else. 

A. L. Humpnreys. 

Devonshire Club, S.W. 

Author: T. Knight. The play is prt- 
lished in Vol, xx. of John Cumberland’s 
‘* British Theatre ’’ (series), which is in the 
Library of the North Devon Athenaeum, 
Barnstaple, Nancy Brown, 

Assistant Librarian. 

North Devon Atheneum, Barnstaple. 


MOTTOES OF AMERICAN STATES 

(clxxviii. 172). — The mottoes of the 
various States of the American Union will 
be found in ‘State Names, Flags, Seals, 
Songs, Birds, Flowers and other Symbols,’ 
by Dr. George Earlie Shankle, published by 
the H. W. Wilson Co., of New York, in 1934. 


H. P.-G. 


(jON YERS MIDDLETON (clxxviii. 156; 

s.v. ‘The Greatest Man of Any Age, 
Julius Caesar ’).—In his article concerning 
Julius Caesar, your contributor Mr. G. 
CaTaLaNr states that Conyers Middleton is 
now forgotten, while on another page appegrs 
the information that Lord Grimthorpe read 
Monk’s ‘ Life of Bentley’ every year; well, 
surely while Bentley is remembered Middleton 
will never be forgotten. It was due to their 
quarrel that Middleton was appointed the 
first Protobibliothecarius or Principal Lib- 
rarian of the University of Cambridge, and 
his portrait, with its faintly satirical expres- 
sion, still hangs in the University Library. 
He has, however, other claims to remem- 
brance, particularly as a writer of English 
prose, and a reasonably impartial account of 
his life and character would be of great 
interest. The ‘ D.N.B.’ vaguely mentions his 
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connection with Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, but 
in the two volumes of her letters edited by 
Emily V. Climenson there are some interest- 
ing references to him and his three wives. 


GEORGE DE FRAINE. 


WORDSMITHS IN LONDON (clxxvii. 
351, 406, 447).—F rom Poll Tax returns 
it appears that Richard Blaney, sword cutler, 
lived in the parish of St. Edmund, Lombard 
Street, in 1678, and had an apprentice, John 
Widmore. His widow was still continuing 
the business in 1692, presumably with the 
assistance of her sons (she had six children) 
or servants. 
P. KE. Jones. 


[HE BUSTARD (clxxviii. 44, 84). — The 

Bustard must have been a fairly common 
table bird in London in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Court of Aldermen, when setting 
prices to be charged by poulterers in their 
shops, included the Bustard in Tables of 
Rates set between 1507 and 1559. From 
‘2s. 8d. at the earlier date it rose to 6s. by 
1557, perhaps becoming more rare. See my 
‘Poulters of London,’ pp. 128-131. For 
earlier references see ‘ N.E.D.’ 


P, E. Jonsgs. 


Books READ EVERY YEAR (clxxviii. 
118, 159).—For many years I have read, 
re-read, and studied certain books, almost 
yearly. Some I have interleaved, all are 
annotated, I think if a man knows and 
understands all the quotations, allusions and 
references contained in these books, he may 
be considered to be fairly well informed. The 
list of books is as follows: ‘ Tristram 
Shandy’ (Sterne); ‘Don Juan’ (Byron); 
‘The Pickwick Papers’ (Dickens); ‘The 
Ingoldsby Legends’ (Barham); ‘ Father 
Prout’s Reliques’ (Francis Mahony). 


Ww. me 


““TXLITTING-FEABT”’ : “ FLITTING- 

PARTY ” (clxxvii. 67, 141).—This fare- 
well entertainment to friends which used 
sometimes to be given in Wiltshire and Somer- 
set on the eve of a move to another dwelling, 
was best known in the last stage of its exist- 
ence as a “‘ flitting-party.’’ So I learn from 
an old Wiltshire woman, to whom the more 
countrified name was unfamiliar. The 
“‘ flitting-party ’’ died out before the begin- 
ning of the ‘‘ War to End War,” and the 
**War for a New World” is unlikely to 
revive old-world customs. 

W. W. Git. 





GERGEANT-TRUMPET OF ENGLAND 
(clxxviii, 62, 160). — Gray, in a hun. 
orous account of his refusal of the Laureate 
ship, alluded to this functionary under what 
looks to be a likelier form of his title, “Tj 
they would drop the very name of the office 
[Poet Laureate] and call me Sinecure to the 
King’s Majesty, I should still feel a little 
awkward . . . I would rather be Sergeant- 
trumpeter or Pin-maker to the Palace,” 


W. W. G. 


‘“T)ASSELL ” (clxxvili. 118).—This word, 

usually as ‘‘dorsel,’? ‘‘ dossel,” or 
“‘ dosser,’’? meaning a pannier for a beast of 
burden, is common to most glossaries of pro- 
vincial words. For the desired ‘‘ document- 
ary evidence ’’ of its use, see the ‘ English 
Dialect. Dict.’ under these headings, where, 
in addition to definitions from old diction- 
aries, quotations will be found from Chaucer, 
Johnson, Collinson’s ‘ History of Somerset,’ 
and Quiller-Couch’s ‘ History of Polperro.’ 
The French derivation is obvious. 


W. W. Gu. 


[THE AEOLIAN HARP (clxxviii. 82, 157). 
—These still were in common practice on 
verandahs in Jamaica in the last century, and 
the sound universally was considered pleasing. 
Their use there was from a remote time. 
A. H. C.-P. 


TUPPER (clxxviii. 172).—The family is 

not of Huguenot origin, but Lutheran. 
Tupper (spelt Tépper in Germany and 
Toupard in France) was exiled from Hesse 
Cassel, about the year 1548, during the perse- 
cutions of the Lutheran Protestants by the 
Emperor Charles V. Heinrich Topper, 
ancestor of Martin Tupper, settled in Guern- 
sey in 1551. 





AsHiry Rowe. 
Mount Hawke, Cornwall. 


UTHOR WANTED : ‘THE LADYE 

SHAKERLEY ” (clxxviii. 172).—The reputed 
writer was Anne Manning (1807-79) whose busy 
pen produced forty-four historical romances 
and miscellaneous works. A few of these, like 
the better-known ones, such as 
Powell...’ and ‘Household of Sir Thomas 
More’ were anonymous, but mostly her books 
appeared under her own name. Several were 
issued in distinctive old-world format. The type 
employed in composition is known as old- 
“splayed” or “swash” founts, while the 
binding (with bevelled boards and carsais 
edges) of brown cloth, was elaborately blin 
tooled, like the brown calf bindings of centuries 


add Wa. Jaccarp. 
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The Library. 


The Poems of Thomas Pestell. Edited with 
an Account of His Life and Work by 
Hannah Buchan. (Oxford: Basil Black- 
well. 12s, 6d.). 

HOMAS Pestell has his place in the 

‘D.N.B.’ Those who collect corrigenda 

for that work will have several points to note 
from this account of him. Thus the entry of 
his baptism in the registers of St. Martin’s, 
Leicester, fixes the date of his birth as 1585; 
while the mistake of putting 1659 as the date 
of his death is proved by his induction to 
Lutterworth in 1660; his appointment at 
about the same date as confrater of Wyggeston 
Hospital, Leicester; the date of his will, 
1666; and the entry of his burial in the 
register of St. Martin’s, Leicester, July 2, 
1667. Mistakes in accounts of Pestell’s life 
have arisen chiefly from trusting to Nichols’s 
‘History of Leicestershire’ and not seeking 
much beyond it. His present editor, how- 
ever, has left no stone unturned where matter 
to confirm, correct, or complete Nichols might 
be hoped for; as a result we have a biography 
which assuredly includes all that is known, 
and probably all that is likely to be discov- 
ered, concerning the poet, and which is so 
well documented that the student can use it 
with confidence. 

Thomas Pestell went up to Cambridge as 
a sizar at Queens’ College in 1602—the son 
ofa tailor at Leicester. The tailor was a man 
of some mark in the city with his place in its 
corporation; but his conduct was not alto- 
gether beyond reproach, he fell on evil days, 
and on the whole must count as unfortunate. 
Thomas had little or nothing in the way of 
fetentege or fortune to help him on. How 

e came to obtain the patronage of an unusu- 
ally large number of influential people re- 
mains something of a mystery. One imagines 
—though no actual evidence of it seems re- 
maining—that he was gifted with what is 
called charm. He was certainly lively, and 
probably his spoken flattery was much less 
heavy than that which he wove up into verse. 
At any rate, we find him, after a satisfactory 
University career, established as rector of 
Coleorton, and later also of Packington, and 
acceptable in the society of the Huntingdons, 
the Beaumonts, Essex and other magnates. 
Though he was compelled to appear before 
Archbishop Laud in the Court of High Com- 
Mission (and one of the charges against him— 
of having hoaxed his parishioners to Stafford 








on an imaginary citation—is difficult to con- 
done) he appears to have retained the good- 
will of his high friends. He pushed on so 
far as to be made a chaplain in ordinary to 
King Charles I, whom he heartily admired ; 
and Queen Henrietta Maria, to his outspoken 
delight, took notice of his verses. 

When the Civil War came he was a con- 
siderable sufferer ; his house was plundered no 
fewer than eleven times. Indeed, for anyone 
seeking instances of the brutal behaviour of 
the Parliamentary soldiers, the outrages 
inflicted on him and his family are worth 
noting. At the Restoration, as we have seen, 
something was done for him, but the close of 
a life which had hardly borne out the expec- 
tation it raised in early manhood, was melan- 
choly and rather impoverished. 

A modern critic has said of Thomas Pestell 
that he was ‘an odd and charming poet.’ 
We scarcely agree with that description. He 
was acquainted with many of the poets and 
literary men of his day, and knew their works, 
Here, too, the assimilative power which he 
displayed in intercourse with the Leicester- 
shire nobility served him well. His poetry, 
so far from being ‘‘ odd,’’ ranges itself with 
all the verse-writing of the day. It has the 
characteristic seventeenth-century “‘ wit’? — 
according to the then use of that word; it 
abounds with ‘‘ conceits ’’; its themes are the 
very common ones of elegy or flattery ; and it 
reproduces the curious music of the century, 
though seldom with the skill of a master. 
Here and there springs up a fine line; or we 
come across an ingenious image as in ‘On 
Ascension Day,’ where he tells us that 


.. . the whole frame of the world ascends 
Each bird on wings acrosse his iourney bends 
Vpright, and from the most exalted twist 

His voice proclaims his ioys aboue consist. 


Classical allusions are frequent, and for 
the most part introduced with good effect. 
The attempts at satire or scolding are some- 
what rough, but fairly amusing. Religious 
poems, for his date, are not numerous, nor 
conspicuously good; yet there is nothing 
better in the whole collection than his ‘ Psalm 
for Christmass day morning,’ of which the last 
five stanzas are familiar as a hymn or carol 
(‘‘ Behold the great Creator makes Himself 
an house of clay ’’). 

Two manuscript volumes, the one—MS. 
Malone 14—in the Bodleian Library, the 
other—MS, English 228—in the Harvard 
College Library, are the sources for most of 
these poems: ‘ Perditi poemata,’ their 
author in his dejection called them. These 
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collections, with the occurrences of Pestell’s 
poems in print and kindred matters are dis- 
cussed in the good introduction. Appendix 
A sets out three pieces of verse addressed to 
Pestell. Appendix B sets out his trial in the 
High Commission Court, 1633, and his trial 
in 1646 before the Parliamentary Committee 
for Leicestershire—an interesting example of 
Parliamentary dealings with Royalist clergy. 
There is also a commentary, which is princi- 
pally biographical. 

If the book is reprinted, reference figures 
should be carefully checked; we have noted 
several which need correction. 


Studies in Medieval Thought. 
Coulton. (Nelson. 2s, 6d. net.) 


THis should prove a useful book. A survey 
of the thought of Christendom from the life 
of St. Augustine to that of St. Nicholas of 
Cusa in a small volume of some 220 pages 
presents a formidable task. Dr. Coulton 
possesses and uses, the right equipment for it : 
an immense fund of information with which 
he is genuinely familiar; deep sympathy with 
mankind as it struggles on from generation 
to generation; fairness and moderation to- 
wards people with whom he disagrees; and, 
at the same time, strong views of his own 
with which the reader, in his turn, may dis- 
agree if he pleases. One specially interesting 
topic, to which he devotes much space, is an 
estimate of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the long-continued use of Latin for inter- 
national communication. Clearly, Latin 
disappeared because, in the end, the advan- 
tages were out-weighed ; yet we suspect that 
Dr. Coulton somewhat underrates the extent 
to which it was generally understood—at any 
rate so far as Church Latin was concerned. 
The best chapters of the book are those which 
treat of the least well-known situations and 
characters, such as the Abbot Joachim. We 
doubt whether the general English reader 
realises the importance of the School of 
Chartres, with its great masters; or has any 
notion of the importance of, say, Isidore of 
Seville, at one end of the period and of 
Marsilius of Padua on the other. The chap- 
ters on these and other men of their degree 
of significance are good to have. Perhaps— 
for what we suppose the purpose of this book— 
the treatment of the most outstanding figures 
is rather less satisfactory. We are sometimes 
made to see where they failed, or need correc- 
tion, much more clearly than what was their 


By G. G. 





positive contribution to the advance of the © 
world: discussion is sometimes begun before 
the requisite material to be discussed has been 
adequately supplied. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
in particular, comes off badly. Many lines 
are taken up with his remarks upon hell— 
which seem to have a strange fascination for 
some of his students, while his main 
positions as a scholastic philosopher, and what 
exactly is meant by his use of Aristotle, are 
virtually ignored, Some hint, for example, of 
how he dealt with the problem of being would 
have been useful. While the account of the 
dispute between the Realists and the Nomin- 
alists will carry interest and suggestion for 
readers already acquainted with the main 
outline of the contention, we rather doubt 
whether one who comes to it for the first 
time will here get a good grasp of it. 

The political experience of the twentieth 
century will inevitably send scholars of the 
future back to mediaeval history to read it 
with other eyes than their fathers’, and to 
re-interpret it. One of the most pleasing 
things in this book is the way in which it 
shows us a veteran scholar aware of, and 
ene in some measure essaying, the new 
task. 


CORRIGENDA, 


At ante p. 181, col. 2, 1. 18 from foot, for “ Miss 
Anna Linkeisen” read Miss Anna Zinkeisen. 

At ante p. 198, col. 1, 1. 15 from foot, for “ Dr, 
Leslie Hobson” read Dr, Leslie Hotson. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE beg leave to state that we do not und@- 
take.to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not print. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are fe 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q’ to which the letter refers. 


When answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within ps 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and 
rs which the contribution in question is to 
ound, 
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